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historical study and the meaning of the historian's results, — not 
whether history can play well or not so very well a part analogous to 
that of natural science. 

Henry W. Stuart. 
Stanford University, California. 

L' annee philosophique, publiee sous la direction de F. Pillon. 

Dix-neuvieme annee — 1908. Paris, Felix Alcan, 1909. — pp. 283. 

The nineteenth number of L' annee philosophique presents a thor- 
oughly creditable volume, although not perhaps one which will gain 
special distinction in comparison with the other issues of this highly 
satisfactory periodical. It is composed, as usual, of four regular arti- 
cles and an extended series of short book reviews. To a larger degree 
than usual, however, the articles are themselves but critical summaries 
of current philosophical production in France. 

The first article, by M. Rodier, on The Functions of the Syllogism, 
is offered as a development in a special direction of the doctrine of 
the late Octave Hamelin. The author aims at an interpretation of 
the syllogism from the point of view of intension, with the purpose of 
throwing light upon the essential nature of deductive reasoning. He 
sees in the principle and forms of the syllogism the characteristic life 
of the universal in the thought of man, an activity in which the con- 
ceptual order of reality comes to conscious expression and interpreta- 
tion with us. He avoids, however, an excess of abstractionism, and 
is on his guard particularly against that misuse of the universal as an 
abstract generality which it is customary to associate with orthodox 
Platonism. After analyzing in a penetrating and suggestive manner 
the nature of the syllogism in itself he passes to the derivative forms 
which arise in its application to the conditions of the abstract sciences. 
This enables him to explain some of the artificialities of the traditional 
formal logic. It enables him especially, however, to deal with the 
nature of mathematical reasoning and its relation to syllogism, in such 
wise as to maintain that the two are at bottom identical in principle. 
The sixty pages devoted to this study will be of high interest to the 
logician. 

The second article, by M. Victor Egger, On Certain Texts Con- 
cerning Socrates, examines an oft-quoted remark of Victor Cousin, that 
' ' Socrates brought philosophy down from the heavens to the earth. ' ' 
The author shows that this statement rests upon a misquotation from 
Cicero, whose remark in turn rests upon a misquotation from an earlier 
anonymous writing, the original of which would give a quite different 
meaning. He shows, also, that the passage in question affords a very 
inexact idea of the Socratic revolution. 
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The third article, by M. Dauriac, on The Psychology of Victor Egger, 
is devoted to a critical summary of a course of lectures on psychology 
given at the Sorbonne by M. Egger, lately deceased. The lectures 
are in the form of notes taken by an intelligent auditor and revised by 
the professor, the whole forming a volume of three hundred sixty- 
five pages. M. Dauriac undertakes to show that they constitute one 
of the most consistent and original bodies of doctrine that have been 
given in the Sorbonne or in France since philosophy has been taught 
there. It is true that the discussions do not rest to any large degree 
upon laboratory analyses and experiments. Professor Egger's chair 
was that of Philosophy and Psychology, and with him philosophy held 
the first place. In 1881, however, he promised the work upon psy- 
chology, and its line of thought is thoroughly instructed and matured. 
M. Dauriac's summary would seem to show that the speaker devoted 
special care and acuteness to the analysis of the underlying concepts 
of psychology, and perhaps rather less attention to the development of 
the detailed empirical uniformities. Treating effort as the central 
function of the soul, and habit as its second great law, M. Egger 
aimed to interpret all other phases of conscious life in relation to these 
cardinal factors. 

The fourth article, by M. Pillon, entitled A Recent Work on the 
Relations of Science and Religion, is no doubt the most important single 
study in the volume. It purports to be a critical summary of a book 
published in 1908 by M. Boutroux, on Science and Religion in Con- 
temporary Philosophy. The book itself touches upon all the most im- 
portant characteristic standpoints of the last half century. In the 
course of his summary, however, M. Pillon takes occasion to wander 
somewhat widely from the text of his author, and to develop his own 
views, partly in contrast to those of M. Boutroux, partly in other rela- 
tions. M. Pillon seeks to establish through neo-criticism, as is well 
known, the general categories of an idealistic metaphysic, resting upon 
both intellectual and moral grounds. He guards, however, against the 
sacrifice of finite individuals to an all-engulfing unity, even idealisti- 
cally conceived. The result is to set up a finitist monadology, and to 
minimize the significance of the infinite and the absolute. The present 
study affords an excellent illustration of the application of this view to 
the most prominent tendencies of contemporary thought regarding 
science and religion. 

As seen through the spectacles of a reviewer more in sympathy with 
the monistic form of idealism than is the editor of L' annee philosophique, 
M. Pillon' s standpoint as presented in this article is open to serious 
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attack. His anxiety to safeguard beyond all doubt the conception of 
the divine personality leads him to separate as sharply as possible the 
reality of God from the order of nature interpreted for man through 
scientific knowledge. His theory of science, therefore, largely taught 
by Kant, moves in terms of a radical phenomenalism, and reduces all 
judgments regarding natural objects to a mere subjective symbolism. 
There is then in all natural science not one shred of truth regarding 
genuine reality, which can be brought out by any type of critical 
exegesis. " To say that the scientific reason is not the whole of reason, 
and that therefore it does not give the whole of reality, is not to say 
enough, or rather it is to give an inexact idea of the matter. The 
scientific reason does not give, cannot give, the true reality even par- 
tially, because the categories which it applies to things, depending 
upon our sensibility, reach and make known only a constant order of 
sensible appearances. For the scientific reason things are and can be 
nothing else than that order of appearances. Hence the subjectivity 
of the scientific systematization. It pretends to be objective and im- 
personal. It is not so, in the proper sense of these words ; for the 
idealistic critique compels us to recognize the subjective and symbol- 
ical character of the ideas of space, motion, motor causality, and me- 
chanical force " (p. 194). But by no means all, even of those who 
have been deeply impregnated with the spirit of the Kantian critique 
of knowledge, thus read the meaning of idealism. It is possible to 
recognize the degree to which our limited categories of interpretation 
determine our outlook upon experience and its meaning for us, and to 
note also the characteristic limitations of scientific systematizations, 
without entirely casting all reality out of the scientific judgment. Such 
a formulation yields an idealism which by no means sacrifices the 
moral and religious categories to the intellectual ones, and which fails 
in no essential respect, one may judge, to provide for the spiritual 
relations of God and man which have been recognized by the more 
advanced religions. But if, like M. Pillon, we give ourselves over to 
an unrelieved subjectivism on intellectual matters, we pay the penalty 
of having a "philosophy" which, so far from being the unity of the 
sciences, is not on speaking terms with any science whatever. 

The reader is not to understand that M. Pillon's thought remains 
at the level of agnosticism. "It is precisely, on the other hand, the 
systematization founded upon the moral consciousness, upon duty and 
the religious postulates of duty, which must and should be considered 
as objective and impersonal" (p. 194)- Again and again, in oppo- 
sition to various representatives of agnosticism or of the religion of 
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sentiment the author vindicates a rational element in the religious 
consciousness and an objective truth and reality in its categories. 
And no doubt we may accept the analysis which finds in the demand 
for a perfected individuality, central to self-consciousness, the key to 
all truth and reality. But this is the driving motive of the intellectual 
life also. Why then cut off the intellectual from any participation in 
genuine reality ? M. Pillon relies, as we are aware, upon a searching 
dialectic which shows the want of absolute truth in scientific categories, 
but this does not prove that they are devoid of any positive relation 
to truth whatever. 

The eighty pages given to comptes rendus take notice of eighty-nine 
works which have appeared in France during the course of the year 
1908. The reviews of this periodical are noted for their brief, telling 
comments which hit the nail precisely upon the head and always in 
the best spirit. The reviewer has been especially impressed by the 
notices of two books by M. Henri Bois, Une conception moderniste du 
dogme and La valeur de r experience religieuse ; one by M. E. Meyer- 
son, Identite et realiti ; and one by M. A. Rey, La philosophie 
moderne. 

E. L. Hinman. 
University of Nebraska. 

What is Pragmatism f By James Bissett Pratt. New York, 

The Macmillan Company, 1909. — pp. xii, 256. 

This is an extremely satisfying book, that is, if the reader be not a 
pragmatist. It is seldom that one finds so much clear thinking and 
lucid exposition in so small a space. The author has endeavored first 
of all to understand rather than to refute pragmatism, yet the adher- 
ents of the new philosophy will be sure to say that he has not suc- 
ceeded. To them the six chapters of the book will appear so many 
masses of tangled confusion. And it does not seem probable that 
continued discussion will lead to a perfect understanding, the differ- 
ence being so largely temperamental. Pragmatism, we are told, is a 
temper of mind, an attitude, and so far as it is this, it cannot be 
changed by argumentation. It is generally recognized that philosophic 
attitudes and religious beliefs are ultimately a matter of constitutional, 
vital reaction, that as the sphinx looks out on the sand because she 
was cut out for that purpose, so we face the world in certain charac- 
teristic ways because ' it is our nature to. ' 

Discussion is not valueless, however, partly for the reason that there 
are many mixed temperaments, and partly because pragmatism is more 
than an attitude; it "offers us a theory of meaning, a theory of 



